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PREFACE. 


T F dedications  were  not  considered  vulgar 
and  out  of  date,  I would  dedicate  this 
little  volume  to  that  great  and  constantly 
increasing  army  of  photographers  who  love 
Nature  for  her  own  sake,  and  patiently 
labour  to  perpetuate  in  pictures  her 
brightest  and  happiest  smiles. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject  treated  on  in  the  following 
pages,  and  may  be  found  locked  up  in  the 
archives  of  photographic  serials ; but  we 
believe  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  present 
in  a concise,  practical,  and  complete  form, 
full  directions  to  accomplish  all  a photo- 
grapher is  likely  to  require.  The  subject  is 
a large  one,  but  has  been  reduced  to  its 
utmost  simplicity,  and  shorn  of  all  techni- 
calities, and  the  writer  flatters  himself  that 
the  directions  given  are  so  precise  and  exact 
as  to  enable  anyone,  with  care  and  judg- 
ment, to  obtain  considerable  proficiency  in 
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this  pleasing  art.  That  this  little  book  will 
bear  abundant  fruit,  that  mansion  and  cot- 
tage may  alike  be  beautified  with  tinted 
photographs,  and  that  many  a village  school 
will  appreciate  the  lantern  lecture  of  the 
amateur  photographer,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  J.  W.  NEVILLE. 

Handsworth,  November,  1895. 

PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  fact  that  an  edition  of  5,000  cojjies 
has  run  out  and  another  called  for  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  a want  was  felt  and  has 
been  supplied  in  these  humble  pages.  An 
author  could  not  hope  for  a more  flattering 
compliment.  His  only  aim  was  to  make 
his  little  book  thoroughly  practical,  and  has 
considered  its  utilitarian  qualities,  of  more 
importance  than  mere  literary  merit. 

J.  W.  NEVILLE. 

Handsworth,  April,  1900. 
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J^VERY  photographer  who  has  looked  on 
the  focussing  screen  of  his  camera 
must  have  wished  that  the  beautiful  colours 
there  displayed  could  be  permanently  fixed 
for  future  admiration.  The  chemistry’ 
of  photography  has  not,  however,  as  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  secure  so  desirable 
an  end.  Still,  the  wish  to  see  Nature  copied 
in  the  profusion  of  her  colouring  is  so  strong 
that  various  methods  of  tinting  have  been 
resorted  to  to  accomplish  this  end,  all  with 
more  or  less  success.  And  we  not  uncom- 
monly see  photographs,  particularly  lantern 
slides,  coloured  by  amateurs  that  have  been 
completely  spoiled,  not  through  any  in- 
ability, or  lack  of  skill  or  patience  on  the 
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part  of  the  operator,  but  through  a want 
of  knowledge  of  the  proper  colours  and 
materials  to  be  used. 

In  the  following  pages  we  propose  giving 
a few  simple  directions  for  colouring  lantern 
slides,  with  a description  of  the  colours, 
varnish,  and  brushes  used — directions  that 
the  youngest  amateur  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  following  with  the  slightest  doubt  of 
success.  We  may  here  say  that  artistic 
skill  is  not  necessary  in  this  work,  Nature 
herself  having  given  the  form,  light,  and 
shadows  of  every  object,  and  all  the  manipu- 
lator has  to  do  is  to  carefully  wash  over  the 
different  parts  with  the  desired  colours  to 
get  the  effect  of  a tinted  slide.  The  colour- 
ing of  lantern  slides  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  identical  with  painting  photographs. 
If  it  is,  the  operator  will  be  landed  in  con- 
fusion and  failure,  for,  while  the  first  is 
solely  dependent  on  transparent  colours  for 
the  desired  effect,  the  latter  may  be  worked 
up  with  solid  or  opaque  ones.  This  will  be 
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readily  understood  when  we  remember  that 
the  first  will  only  be  seen  by  transmitted 
light,  while  the  second  is  viewed  by  re- 
flected light. 

In  these  pages  we  purpose  dealing  first 
with  lantern  slides  only,  and  shall  simply 
mention  the  materials  required  for  this 
work.  First  and  foremost  in  importance 
we  place  the  choice  of  colours,  which  are 
few  in  number,  and  are  as  follow  : 

Crimson  lake.  Prussian  blue. 

Italian  pink.  Verdigris. 

Burnt  sienna.  Burnt  umber. 

Of  these  the  first  four  are  beyond  all  doubt 
absolutely  transparent,  and  the  last  two 
nearly  so.  The  colours  are  ground  in  oil, 
and  stored  in  collapsible  tubes.  The  other 
materials  that  will  be  required  are  a small 
bottle  of  pale  copal  varnish,  a bottle  of 
turpentine,  and  two  or  three  small  brushes 
— one  extremely  small  and  fine,  the  second 
a little  larger,  and  the  third  larger  still. 
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Broad  or  large  brushes  are  never  required 
for  this  work.  The  slides  being  only  3^  in. 
square,  there  is  rarely  a surface  of  any 


particular  size  to  cover.  Our  own  ex- 
perience suggests  the  following  as  the  most 
useful  sizes.  We  find  camel-hair  brushes 
answer  every  purpose.  Sable  would  per- 
haps be  still  better;  they  cost,  however, 
about  ten  times  as  much. 

Having  before  us  all  the  materials  re- 
quired, the  next  step  is  how  to  use  them, 
Take  a small  palette  (the  back  of  a plate 
will  answer  every  purpose).  Take  the 
screw  top  off  one  of  the  tubes  required, 
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and,  pinching  the  opposite  end,  squeeze 
out  a little  of  the  colour  on  to  the  plate 
or  palette.  Have  a small  vessel  to  hold 
a little  turpentine,  and  another  about  the 
size  of  a thimble  to  hold  some  copal 
varnish,  and  we  are  ready  to  make  our 
first  essay  in  the  delightful  task  of  colour- 
ing a lantern  slide. 

How  to  Mix  Colours* 

We  have  already  said  take  a very  little 
colour  from  the  tubes  at  a time,  for  as  it 
cannot  be  put  back,  if  not  used,  it  will  soon 
spoil.  Take  one  of  the  brushes,  and,  dip- 
ping it  into  the  copal  varnish,  take  a little 
out  and  mix  into  it  some  of  the  colour 
required,  and  commence  painting  the  photo- 
graph. Care  must  be  taken  that  the  colour 
does  not  go  over  the  edges  of  the  parts 
coloured ; for  instance,  the  brown  of  a tree 
trunk  must  not  go  over  its  margin  on  to 
the  blue  sky,  or  the  green  of  foliage  on  to 
the  face  of  a figure.  If  it  should  it  must 
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be  carefully  wiped  off  with  a piece  of  clean 
rag  while  the  colour  is  wet,  for  if  the 
picture  is  finished  with  these  defects,  though 
not  strikingly  apparent  to  the  naked  eye, 
yet  when  magnified  by  the  lantern  the 
picture  will  appear  ill-defined  and  slovenly, 
and  the  colour  would  rather  detract  from 
than  add  to  the  value  of  a slide.  This  is 
the  most  useful  method  of  mixing  colours 
when  only  small  surfaces  have  to  be 
covered,  for  no  two  touches  of  colour  have 
the  same  tone,  and  every  degree  of  inten- 
sity being  readily  applied  from  its  utmost 
strength  to  the  faintest  wash,  so  faint  as 
only  to  show  the  merest  tinge  of  colour. 
Now  and  then  a case  will  occur  when  a flat 
wash  is  required,  quite  uniform  in  tone. 
This  must  be  accomplished  by  mixing  all 
the  colour  required  at  one  time  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : Squeeze  out  a sufficiency 
of  colour,  and  mix  it  into  copal  varnish  with 
a palette  knife  on  a palette,  or  the  back  of  a 
plate,  giving  the  knife  a rotary  motion. 
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When  the  required  tint  is  obtained  it  will  be 
uniform  through  the  whole  mixture,  and 
the  colour  will  be  of  one  tone  if  laid  on 
nice  and  evenly,  whether  the  surface  is  an 
inch  or  a yard  square.  A difficulty  is, 
however,  often  experienced  by  the  amateur 
in  getting  a coat  of 

Colour  Smooth  and  Even* 

It  will  sometimes,  by  capillary  attraction, 
gather  up  into  a ridge  round  the  margin  of 
the  coloured  space,  and  at  other  times  look 
rough  and  scratchy,  as  if  put  on  with  a cat’s 
claws.  The  reason  of  these  two  difficulties 
— difficulties  which  most  amateurs  must  be 
familiar  with — is  found  in  the  condition  of 
the  colours  used.  In  the  first  case  the 
colour  is  too  thin,  and  in  the  last  too 
thick ; a happy  medium  must  be  chosen, 
when  the  colour  will  float  level — it  will  not 
be  thin  enough  to  gather  into  a ridge,  or  so 
thick  as  to  require  “ dragging  ” on  with  a 
brush.  If  this  medium  degree  is  adhered 
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to.  few  or  no  difficulties  will  be  experienced 
in  getting  every  coat  of  colour  nice  and 
even.  Of  course,  ordinary  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  brushes  are  clean  and  free 
from  lint,  and  the  slides  must  be  painted  in 
a room  free  from  dust,  and,  when  finished, 
should  be  covered  over  to  keep  dust  from 
them.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken, 
atoms  of  smut  and  dust  will  settle  on  the 
wet  surface  of  the  paint,  and  adhere  to  it, 
and  when  the  picture  is  projected  on  the 
screen,  these  particles  will  make  themselves 
visible.  A smut  on  the  sky  may  look  as 
large  as  a rook,  though  not  so  shapeable, 
and  prove  fatal  to  an  otherwise  carefully 
painted  slide. 

How  to  Use  Colours* 

Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  the  colours 
will  get  thick,  and  will  not  work  well ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  a little  turpentine  will 
thin  them.  They  should  always  be  mixed, 
so  that  they  will  work  nice  and  freely  in 
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the  brush.  If  you  wish  to  use  a different 
colour  in  the  same  brush,  it  must  be  washed 
out  in  turpentine  until  it  is  clean  and  wiped 
on  a piece  of  rag.  Another  colour  may 
then  be  used,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  tints 
are  filled  in.  So  far,  our  task  appears 
simplicity  itself,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
subject  is  a little  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  colours  described  above  are  rarely 
required  in  their  crude  or  pure  state.  For 
instance,  the  intense  crimson  of  the  lake 
will  rarely  be  used  in  its  purity,  being  only 
suitable  for  a richly-coloured  dress,  or  some 
similar  purpose.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  blue  and  other  pure  colours. 
Brilliant  and  intense  colours  are  rare  in 
nature ; it  is'  true  we  see  them  in  golden 
sunsets,  flowers,  and  some  insects,  but, 
generally,  the  colours  most  serviceable  are 
sober  and  neutral  in  their  tones,  and  have 
to  be  made  by  mixtures  of  the  foregoing 
ones.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  important 
and  technical  part  of  our  subject,  namely, 
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Gradations  of  Tone* 

These  are  made  by  mixing  two  or  more 
colours  together,  and  so  altering  the  tone 
of  both.  The  more  important  mixtures 
will  be  the  following : 

Greens* 

These  can  be  made  of  every  tone,  from 
the  coldest  and  crudest  colour,  through  an 
intensely  brilliant  one,  to  a yellowish  warm 
green  by  the  mixture  of  verdigris  and  Italian 
pink  (this  name  is  a misnomer,  as  it  is  not 
a pink  at  all,  but  a transparent  yellow). 
Where  brightly  coloured  greens  are  re- 
quired, take  a little  of  these  two  colours 
from  the  tubes,  and,  thinning  out  the  verdi- 
gris with  varnish,  put  a few  touches,  on 
your  picture  if  such  a cold  raw  green  should 
be  required,  which  is  very  doubtful.  This 
must  be  used  very  sparingly.  Now  add  to 
it  a little  Italian  pink,  when  it  will  begin 
to  assume  a brighter  and  warmer  tone ; 
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continue  the  green  in  your  picture,  soften- 
ing the  latter  into  the  former  tones;  still  add 
more  of  the  last  colour,  making  the  green 
warmer  and  warmer  still.  In  this  way  a 
great  many  tones  may  be  made,  and,  when 
used  judiciously,  have  a pleasing,  brilliant, 
and  lifelike  appearance.  So  far,  our  greens 
are  only  suitable  for  bright  colouring,  such 
as  the  foliage  of  flowers  and  the  foreground 
of  landscapes.  We  frequently  require 
greens  of  a less  intense  and  more  neutral 
tone ; these  we  get  by  putting  in  a touch  of 
burnt  sienna.  This  colour  requires  to  be 
used  with  considerable  care,  always  much 
thinned  out  with  varnish,  as  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely transparent.  A little  of  this  colour 
gives  to  the  green  a warm  and  fulvous  tone, 
making  it  very  suitable  for  tree  work  in 
landscapes,  and  as  the  quantity  of  verdigris 
is  diminished,  the  Italian  pink  and  burnt 
sienna  will  make  it  assume  a warmer, 
brighter,  and  more  autumnal  tone. 
Nothing  is  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
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a picture  in  which  foliage  predominates 
which  is  coloured  with  a few  tints  of  green. 
If  the  greens  are  bright,  it  lacks  distance; 
if  faint,  it  lacks  the  force  of  a foreground. 
Nature  is  lavish  of  colour,  and  a trained 
eye  will  see  many  tints  where  an  untrained 
one  sees  few.  Broad  flat  washes  of  colour 
are  both  displeasing  and  unnatural. 

We  have  already  described  many  tones 
of  green,  but  they  may  be  enormously 
increased  by  the  substitution  of  Prussian 
blue  for  verdigris,  the  other  colours  (Italian 
pink  and  burnt  sienna)  being  used  with  it 
the  same  as  before.  Greens  made  in  this 
way  are  among  the  most  useful  for  general 
work.  They  lack  the  intensity  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  others,  but  are  more  suitable 
for  general  landscapes,  as  they  can  be  made 
fairly  bright,  even  for  foregrounds.  With 
a little  less  Italian  pink  they  will  do  for 
middle  distance,  and  with  less  still,  for  the 
bluish  distance,  always  so  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 
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We  have  dealt  at  considerable  length 
on  the  various  tints  of  green,  and  how  to 
make  them,  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious 
to  the  amateur;  no  other  colours  being  so 
widely  distributed  or  partaking  of  such  a 
profusion  of  tones — tones  that  pass  by  easy 
and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  from 
the  bright  grassy  tints  of  the  sunlit  fore- 
ground, through  the  sober  half-tones  of  the 
middle  distance,  into  the,  greenish  greys 
and  purples  of  the  far  distance. 

We  now  come  to 

Red* 

The  mixtures  of  crimson  lake  are  less 
important.  As  before  stated,  in  its  pure 
form  it  will  be  seldom  used,  and  then  only 
in  small  quantities,  but  thinned  out  with 
varnish  into  a delicate  pink,  or  mixed  with 
other  colours,  it  serves  many  useful  pur- 
poses. When  mixed  with  Italian  pink  it  pro- 
duces orange,  and  this  colour  can  be  made 
of  any  degree  of  intensity ; a preponderance 
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of  lake  making  it  almost  crimson  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  excess  of  Italian  pink 
yellow  on  the  other,  so  that  every  grada- 
tion of  tone  can  be  made  between  these 
two  by  altering  the  proportions  of  the 
colours  used.  Orange  is  so  bright  that  it 
will  be  rarely  required  in  lantern  slide  work. 
It  would  be  all-important  for  a golden  sun- 
set, a ship  on  fire,  or  an  active  volcano ; 
but  would  be  seldom  called  for  in  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  views  a photographer  delights 
to  take. 

Purple* 

Crimson  lake  can  be  made  very  useful 
when  mixed  with  blue,  forming  purple.  It 
is  not  a pure  purple.  This  is  somewhat 
regrettable,  but  cannot  be  helped.  It  is  a 
colour,  however,  which  is  rarely  required. 
This  is  perhaps  fortunate.  Its  use  is  chiefly 
in  giving  warmth  to  a bJue_sky,  or  distant 
colour  to  a mountain ; the  purple  made  by 
this  mixture  is  sufficiently  good  for  both 
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these  purposes.  These  are  the  chief  tints 
we  shall  require,  but  sometimes 

Greys 

are  very  useful.  These  are  made  with  a 
mixture  of  crimson  lake,  Italian  pink,  and 
blue,  in  different  proportions,  according  to 
the  tone  required.  If  the  lake  predominates, 
the  grey  will  be  of  a warm  tone;  if  blue, 
it  will  be  cold ; if  blue  and  Italian  pink, 
then  it  will  be  greenish — either  a bluish  or 
yellowish  green,  according  to  the  excess  of 
either  colour.  We  have  now  only  two 
colours  to  describe. 

Burnt  Umber 

must  be  used  with  great  care,  as  it  is  not 
so  transparent  as  we  could  desire,  but  when 
well  thinned  out  with  copal  varnish  it 
answers  every  purpose.  A brown  is  neces- 
sary for  many  purposes,  and  we  select  this 
as  the  best.  It  is  useful  for  tree-trunks, 
ploughed  fields,  dark  stone  buildings, 
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foregrounds,  etc.  The  ordinary  observer 
will,  however,  see  that  this  must  not  be  a 
hard  and  fast  line,  for  some  ploughed  fields 
have  a red  soil  that  can  best  be  imitated 
by  another  colour;  and  some  tree-trunks 
are  nearly  white,  as  the  silver  birch ; these 
must  be  washed  with  a delicate  grey. 

When  the  brown  required  is  reddish— for 
clayey  or  sandy  soil — 

Burnt  Sienna 

may  be  used,  taking  care  to  thin  it  out,  as 
the  last  colour,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  have  only  now  to  give  a few 

General  Directions* 

It  is  a good  plan  to  begin  colouring  a 
lantern  slide  from  the  top  where  practicable. 
In  an  ordinary  slide  this  will  be  a sky.  The 
aim  of  the  manipulator  should  always  be  to 
imitate  nature  as  closely  as  possible.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  wash  is  not  even 
and  uniform  in  colour,  because  we  do  not 
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find  it  so  in  nature.  If  the  sky  is  blue,  it 
will  be  greyer  and  less  intense  towards  the 
horizon.  If  an  evening  effect  is  desired,  a 
little  yellow  or  pink,  or  both,  must  be  laid 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  sky,  and  nicely 
softened  into  the  blue.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  if  white  clouds  are  required,  they  must 
be  left  without  any  colour  at  all,  and  all 
high  or  white  lights  must  be  treated  the 
same.  When  we  come  to  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  view,  such  as  mountains  and 
distant  trees,  we  must  fill  them  in  with 
purples,  greys,  and  other  neutral  colours, 
gradually  getting  to  more  positive  tints  as 
we  get  to  nearer  objects,  but  when  we  come 
to  the  foreground  we  can  use  the  brightest 
colours  of  all.  This  will  give  the  effect  of 
nearness,  particularly  when  the  eye  con- 
trasts them  with  the  purples  and  greys  that 
give  a misty  and  atmospheric  effect  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture.  The  photographs 
most  suitable  for  colouring  are  those  that 
are  bright,  sharp,  and  clear.  An  ill-defined 
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one  never  colours  well.  A picture  belong- 
ing to  the  “ fuzzy  ” school  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  manipulate,  and  unsatis- 
factory when  finished. 

Stippling  Skies* 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do  in 
painting  transparencies  is  to  get  a really 
satisfactory  sky.  If  the  sky  is  cloudless, 
or  the  clouds  are  of  an  uniform  colour,  then 
the  difficulty  is  reduced  to  a minimum ; but 
a blue  sky,  with  brightly  lighted  cumulus 
clouds,  is  as  difficult  to  imitate  as  it  is  to 
photograph.  We  have  seen  good  results 
obtained  by  stippling  the  colour  with  the 
end  of  the  finger.  It  is  done  as  follows : 
We  will  suppose  the  sky  desired  is  a blue 
one,  with  bright  cumulus  clouds,  softening 
into  grey  as  it  nears  the  horizon.  Give  a 
nice  transparent  wash  of  blue  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture,  leaving  the  parts 
representing  the  clouds  quite  clean  of 
colour.  Next  wash  on  the  grey  or  greys,  if 
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there  should  be  more  than  one  tone,  and 
then,  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  carefully 
dab  or  stipple  the  blue  into  the  white 
ground,  and  the  grey  also  into  the  white. 
In  this  way  a degree  of  softness  may  be 
obtained  unattainable  in  the  usual  way. 
Some  prefer  to  use  a small  dabber  made  of 
cotton-wool,  and  some  good  results  are  ob- 
tained in  this  way;  but,  from  practice,  we 
prefer  the  finger  end,  as  the  other  method  is 
apt  to  leave  a granular  appearance  on  the 
slide  that  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye  when 
magnified,  and  without  great  care  cotton 
fibres  will  sometimes  become  embedded  in 
the  colour,  still  further  marring  it.  For 
this  reason  we  recommend  the  first  mode  of 
treatment. 

Painting  Desk  or  Table* 

In  painting  a transparency  it  is  necessary 
to  be  constantly  holding  it  up  to  the  light  to 
see  the  effect  of  the  tints,  as  they  do  not 
show  properly  if  laid  flat,  even  though  a 
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piece  of  white  paper  is  placed  beneath  them. 
In  this  way  much  valuable  time  is  lost — 
time  that  could  be  better  utilised  if  some 
method  was  adopted  to  render  this  unneces- 
sary. It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that 
the  painting  table  has  been  invented ; and 
in  use  will  be  found  a great  time  saver,  as 
it  will  always  allow  the  picture  to  appear 
illuminated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  held 
up  to  the  light. 

It  consists  of  a box  with  an  open  end  and 
a glass  top ; underneath  the  glass  top  a 


looking-glass  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  450. 
When  this  box  or  painting  table  is  opposite 
a window,  the  looking-glass  receives  the 
light  and  reflects  it  through  the  picture 
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in  such  a manner  that  the  operator  can  see 
exactly  what  progress  he  is  making  with 
his  work,  and  how  the  tints  harmonise,  with- 
out removing  the  picture  from  the  table. 
We  append  a drawing  of  this  useful 
accessory. 

What  Colour  should  we  paint  Water? 

Some  good  pictures  are  often  spoiled  by 
inattention  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 
Everyone  who  has  used  his  eyes  will  have 
seen  that  water  has  no  colour  of  its  own, 
and  that  all  the  colours  seen  in  water  are 
reflected  tints  of  other  objects.  If  a smooth 
lake,  having  no  shadows  on  its  surface, 
appears  in  a picture,  the  colour  would  be 
derived  from  the  sky  reflected  in  it,  and 
coloured  accordingly;  but  if  shadows  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  then  the  colours  of  the 
shadows  would  be  the  same  as  the  objects 
making  them,  but  a little  less  intense.  For 
instance,  a reflection  of  a mountain  in  a 
lake  would  be  very  near  to  the  colour  of  the 
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mountain  itself.  The  deep  shadows  under 
trees  would  partake  of  the  colours  of  the 
foliage,  either  green  or  brown.  The  colour 
of  a building  reflected  in  the  water  would 
be  very  nearly  reproduced.  A soldier  in  a 
scarlet  uniform  would  make  a red  reflection, 
and  should  be  coloured  so;  but  as  water 
does  not  reflect  the  whole  of  the  colour, 
there  should  be  a little  less  intensity  in  the 
reflection  than  in  the  objects  themselves. 

Colouring  Diagrams* 

Diagrams  are  generally  coloured  for 
educational  purposes  rather  than  for  natural 
effects.  This  part  of  our  subject  will  be 
found  most  useful  in  photomicrography, 
and  the  colours  must  be  used  to  differentiate 
one  part  from  another.  In  this  branch  it 
does  not  much  matter  what  colours  are 
used,  so  that  they  are  chosen  to  give  un- 
mistakable effects.  Suppose  we  have  an 
enlargement  of  an  anatomical  preparation 
to  show  veins  and  arteries,  we  should  colour 
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the  veins  blue  and  the  arteries  red,  taking 
great  care  that  we  did  not  confuse  them, 
for  if  diagrams  are  not  carefully  coloured 
they  are  of  little  educational  value.  In  a 
vegetable  section,  such  as  a stem,  the 
cellular  and  vascular  structure  should  be 
coloured  differently,  say  one  pink  and  the 
other  blue,  and  the  pith  and  cambium 
cylinder  should  be  other  two  colours,  say 
yellow  and  green,  so  that,  if  used  in  a lec- 
ture, the  speaker  can  at  once  point  out  a 
particular  structure  by  its  colour  on  the 
screen.  The  importance  of  exactness  in 
diagram  colouring  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
It  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  colour- 
ing of  a map.  A map  of  the  world  should 
show  our  own  country  and  its  dependencies 
in  one  colour.  The  same  with  others.  If 
this  is  carelessly  executed,  we  should  ap- 
pear to  have  possessions  where  we  have 
none,  and  others  would  seemingly  have 
them  where  they  would  be  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted. 
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Drawing:  Lantern  Slides  without  the 
Aid  of  Photography* 

It  often  happens  that  lantern  slides  are 
required  of  objects  that  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  photograph.  It  therefore  becomes 
a necessity  to  prepare  them  by  hand.  If  a 
person  is  a clever  draughtsman  and  a skilful 
colourist,  this  is  a small  matter  to  face ; 
but  as  most  people  are  too  much  occupied 
in  the  humdrum  of  life  to  be  able  to  ac- 
quire this  degree  of  proficiency,  we  give  a 
simple  method  of  preparing  them,  requiring 
neither  expense  on  the  one  hand  nor  artistic 
skill  on  the  other.  Procure  a number  of 
lantern  slide  glasses,  and  rough  them  with 
emery  until  they  look  like  ground-glass  all 
over.  If  it  is  preferred,  they  can  be  pur- 
chased ; but  in  this  little  book  we  deal 
practically  with  the  subject  throughout,  and 
the  operator  will  find  no  difficulty  in  rough- 
ing his  own  if  he  proceeds  as  follows  : Take 
one  of  the  glasses,  lay  it  flat  upon  the  hand, 
sprinkle  it  with  water,  dust  it  over  with 
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flour  emery  (that  is  the  finest),  place  another 
glass  upon  the  top,  and  rub  them  together 
with  the  palms  of  the  hands.  In  a few 
minutes  separate  them,  wash  in  water,  and 
see  if  they  are  rough  or  “ dead  ” all  over. 
If  the  glasses  are  flat,  they  will  be  roughed 
directly,  but  if  there  should  be  any  irre- 
gularities in  them  they  take  longer.  When 
they  are  “ dead  ” all  over  one  side,  wash 
and  wipe  with  a clean  cloth,  and  store  for 
use.  By  grinding  them  in  this  way,  we  do 
two  with  one  trouble.  We  prefer  roughing 
our  own,  doing,  perhaps,  twelve  or  more 
at  a time,  that  we  may  have  a few  by  us 
when  required. 

We  will  suppose  we  are  now  ready  to 
make  our  first  essay  at  a hand-painted  slide. 

Take  one  of  the  roughed  glasses,  and 
carefully  make  a fine  outline  of  the  object 
desired.  This  must  be  done  with  the  sharp 
point  of  a blacklead.  We  use  H and  HH, 
and  find  them  admirable.  They  must  be 
kept  to  a sharp  point.  If  they  get  blunted, 
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as  they  soon  will  do  with  wear,  they  must 
be  frequently  sharpened,  for  the  objects  we 
are  drawing  will  be  magnified  very  many 
times,  and  must  be  neatly  drawn.  If  the 
operator  has  a drawing  or  illustration  he 
wishes  to  copy,  he  can  lay  the  glass  upon 
it  and  trace  it,  the  same  as  a child  would 
on  a transparent  slate.  When  the  outline 
is  complete,  and  quite  satisfactory,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  shading.  If  the  outline  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  can  be  wiped  off  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  recommenced.  When  the 
shading  is  nicely  filled  in,  we  can  commence 
the  colouring,  working  exactly  the  same  as 
if  it  was  a photograph.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  process,  we  put  the  slide  on 
one  side  to  dry.  When  dry,  we  take  a 
brush,  dip  it  into  copal  varnish,  and  give 
the  slide  a thin  coat  all  over  the  rough  or 
“ dead  ” surface.  This  coat  will  gloss  the 
slide  all  over,  the  rough  or  dead  surface 
will  have  disappeared,  and  the  glass  will  be 
as  clear  and  transparent  as  it  was  before 
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grinding,  and  the  object  will  stand  out,  in 
colour,  light,  and  shade,  from  the  glass. 

Blacking  out  Backgrounds* 

In  the  preparation  of  slides  it  is  often 
necessary  to  black  out  the  backgrounds. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  photo- 
micrographs, more  particularly  of  scientific 
subjects,  and  whether  the  slides  are  drawn 
by  hand  or  photographed  the  process  is 
the  same.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  very 
desirable  in  such  subjects  as  slides  of  in- 
sects, or  parts  of  insects,  minute  shells, 
desmids,  and  diatoms,  etc.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  photomicrography,  for 
statuary  lends  itself  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  treatment,  so  much  so  that  few  who 
have  seen  it  on  a screen  in  this  way  would 
care  about  showing  it  in  any  other.  The 
process  is  as  follows  : Procure  a little  lamp- 
black from  any  colourman’s  (we  do  not 
recommend  tube  colour  for  this  purpose), 
take  a little  of  the  powder,  and  lay  it  on  a 
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palette  or  the  back  of  a plate,  add  a few 
spots  of  turpentine,  and  with  a palette  knife 
grind  it  fine,  then  add  a few  spots  of  copal 
varnish,  well  mix  it  up,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  If  you  require  a dead  solid  black,  put 
in  a very  little  varnish;  if  a bright  shiny 
black,  then  more  varnish.  Now  take  a fine 
brush  and  go  carefully  round  the  margin  of 
the  object ; when  this  is  done,  a larger 
brush  may  be  employed  to  fill  in  the  back- 
ground. All  slides  are  not  adapted  to  this 
mode  of  treatment,  but  those  that  are  are 
much  improved  by  it,  for  when  thrown  upon 
the  screen  they  stand  out  in  bold  and 
vigorous  contrast  from  the  black  back- 
ground. 

Sometimes  a number  of  fine  lines  exist 
in  a picture  that  no  hand  is  steady  enough 
or  brush  fine  enough  to  go  round.  In  these 
cases  the  lines  may  be  covered  over,  and 
when  the  black  is  dry,  say  in  a few  hours, 
they  can  be  scratched  in  with  the  point  of 
a needle — a fine  one  if  the  lines  are  fine,  or 
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a darning-needle  if  they  are  required  of 
greater  strength.  In  this  way  some  exceed- 
ingly  good  effects  are  produced  with  a 
minimum  of  labour. 

Colouring  Paper  Photographs* 

Before  we  commence  work  of  this  kind, 
we  shall  require  an  addition  to  the  six 
colours  already  described ; these  will  all 
be  opaque. 

Additional  Colours* 

Flake  white.  Chrome  yellow  (pale). 

Vermilion.  Chrome  yellow  (deep). 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
these  colours  will  not  do  for  painting  trans- 
parencies; that  is  our  reason  for  intro- 
ducing them  here.  The  photograph  will  re- 
quire a little  preparation  before  it  is  painted. 
If  this  is  neglected,  the  oil  colour  will  soak 
into  the  paper  and  give  it  a black  and 
greasy  appearance. 
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Preparation  of  Photograph* 

Take  the  paper  print  and  soak  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  tepid  water,  then  transfer 
it  to  a solution  of  starch,  and  let  it  remain 
for  a short  time,  then  take  it  out  and  lay  it 
on  a piece  of  smooth  and  stout  cardboard, 
wipe  the  superfluous  starch  from  the  sur- 
face, and  place  it  on  one  side  to  dry.  The 
cardboard  will  keep  the  picture  flat,  and  the 
starch  will  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  paper. 

. When  quite  dry,  the  painting  may  be 
proceeded  with  as  follows  : 

Tinting  Photographs* 

If  it  is  only  desired  to  tint  the  picture 
with  washes  of  colour,  exactly  the  same 
directions  may  be  followed  as  those  given 
for  painting  lantern  slides,  the  operator 
being  scrupulously  particular  to  use  only 
transparent  colours.  To  our  mind,  paper  ; 
prints  are  very  unsatisfactory  when  coloured 
in  this  way,  and  this  mode  of  treatment 
gives  no  advantage  over  water  colours. 
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The  weak  point  of  photographs  coloured  in 
this  way  is  found  in  the  high  lights,  for 
they  lack  the  sharpness  another  mode  of 
treatment  would  give.  A white  dress,  for 
instance,  well  lighted,  would  not  look 
sufficiently  white  if  only  the  paper  surface 
was  left.  We  would  therefore  recommend 
a different  mode  of  treatment,  and  one  that 
would  give  the  finished  picture  the  appear- 
ance of  an  oil  painting. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
painted  photographs  sold  at  picture  sales 
as  oil  paintings,  and  only  an  adept  can  tell 
the  difference  without  very  close  scrutiny; 
and  for  our  own  part,  we  should  vastly 
prefer  a picture  of  this  description  to  one 
painted  entirely  by  hand,  unless  it  was  of  a 
high  order,  for  the  drawing  of  the  photo- 
graph would  be  perfect,  and  the  colouring 
might  be  good  : but  a cheap  figure  picture, 
in  which  the  drawing  is  weak  and  defective, 
is  simply  execrable, 
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Colouring:  Paper  Photographs  to 
resemble  Oil  Paintings 

Prepare  the  photograph  as  the  last,  and, 
when  dry,  proceed  as  follows:  Take  trans- 
parent colours,  and  pick  in  all  the  tints 
required,  leaving  all  the  whites  quite  plain. 
If  the  picture  is  darkly  printed,  the  colours 
may  be  made  only  semi-transparent  by  the 
addition  of  a little  flake  white,  or,  if  the 
colour  is  lake,  by  a little  vermilion.  Care 
must,  however,  always  be  taken  never  to 
lose  the  lights  and  shadows  of  your  picture. 
If  once  these  are  lost,  all  the  advantages 
of  the  photograph  are  gone,  and  if  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  to  appear,  they  will 
then  have  to  be  painted  in  by  hand,  and 
might  just  as  well  have  been  painted  in  the 
first  instance  without  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy. As  we  have  said  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  volume,  a photograph  gives  us  the 
drawing,  lights  and  shadows.  Not  one  of 
these  three  features  must  ever  be  lost ; we 
may  modify  them,  heighten  the  lights,  or 
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deepen  the  shadows,  but  never  lose  them. 
In  making  any  colour  less  transparent  by 
the  addition  of  an  opaque  colour,  this  must 
be  watched  carefully  as  a matter  of  supreme 
importance,  for  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
early  attempt  will  largely  depend  upon  it 
Sometimes  certain  colours  come  out  very 
dark  in  a print,  occasionally  almost  black. 
If  a perfectly  transparent  colour  is  laid  on 
this,  it  will  also  appear  black.  These  are 
the  parts  of  a picture  that  have  to  be 
humoured  by  semi-opaque  colours,  which 
are  usually  made  by  the  addition  of  a little 
white,  using  only  as  much  as  will  give  the 
required  tone,  and  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  shade.  When  the  picture  is  coloured  to 
the  required  degree,  with  transparent  and 
semi-transparent  colours,  we  proceed  to  give 
the  final  touches  that  will  give  the  work  a 
finished  and  natural  appearance.  This  is 
done  with  opaque  colours.  Wherever  a 
bright  light  falls  we  shall  have  in  the  pic- 
ture vivid  illumination.  If  there  should  be 
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a white  dress,  we  must  put  some  bright 
lights  of  flake  white  where  the  high  lights 
appear,  taking  care  not  to  obscure  the 
shades  that  give  grace  to  the  foldings  of 
the  fabric.  Similar  lights  must  also  be 
given  to  other  parts  of  the  picture,  the 
colours  being  chosen  as  most  suitable  for 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  to  appear;  for 
instance,  a red  uniform  coloured  with  lake 
may  be  lighted  with  vermilion,  a blue  jacket 
with  light  blue,  that  is,  blue  and  white 
mixed.  But  too  much  lighting  must  not  be 
indulged  in,  however  tempting  the  use  of 
these  bright  colours  may  be.  The  photo- 
graph will  always  show  where  the  lights 
should  come,  and  the  amount  of  them  ; this 
cannot  be  exceeded  without  impairing  the 
picture.  The  use  of  the  chromes  will  be  to 
give  high  lights  to  yellow  objects  of  different 
tones,  and  to  make  greens  when  mixed  with 
Prussian  blue,  pale  chrome  making  a bright 
intense  green,  and  deep  chrome  a more 
subdued  and  neutral  one,  When  the  lights 
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are  put  on  with  softness  and  taste,  the  pic- 
ture is  finished,  and  can  scarcely  be  told 
from  an  oil  painting. 

Crystoleum  Painting* 

Everyone,  whether  a photographer  or  not, 
must  have  admired  the  crystoleum  paint- 
ings that  have  from  time  to  time  adorned 
the  walls  of  exhibitions,  presenting  as  they 
do  a marked  difference  from  anything  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  question  is  often  asked, 
“ How  is  it  done  ? ” and  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  many  with  time  and  patience  will 
master  the  few  details  and  produce  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful  work. 

The  first  thing  will  be  to  procure  crysto- 
leum glasses.  They  are  usually  sold  in 
pairs,  a front  and  a back  one,  at  any  photo- 
graphic material  dealer’s.  To 

Put  the  Picture  on  the  Glass, 

proceed  as  follows : Steep  the  photograph 
in  starch  solution  until  it  is  thoroughly 
permeated,  then  take  it  out  and  lay  it  face 
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down  on  the  concave  side  of  the  glass,  and 
squeeze  all  air-bubbles  to  the  outside,  and 
all  the  starch  that  can  be  got  by  pressure 
from  under  the  picture.  It  is  imperative 
that  no  air  is  left  under  it,  or  it  will  show 
in  bright  silvery  looking  bubbles.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  superfluous  starch 
removed  from  the  back,  it  should  be  placed 
on  one  side  to  dry. 

Removing:  Paper  from  the  Print* 

When  the  picture  is  quite  dry,  procure 
some  fine  glass-paper,  No.  o or  oo  (the 
last  is  the  finest  made),  and  carefully  rub 
the  paper  from  the  photograph.  This  will 
take  some  little  time,  for  it  has  to  be  done 
evenly  and  with  care,  or  there  is  a liability 
of  rubbing  the  picture  through  and  causing 
a hole;  this  must  be  avoided.  It  can  be 
looked  at  from  time  to  time  by  holding  it 
up  to  the  light,  when  the  paper  will  show 
where  it  is  thinned  down  by  the  rubbing. 
This  must  be  continued  until  the  merest 
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film  of  paper  protects  the  printed  surface. 
This  nice  degree  of  thinness  takes  patience, 
but  patience  brings  its  own  reward.  The 
glass-paper  used,  especially  for  the  finish- 
ing, should  be  so  fine  as  to  leave  no 
scratches  on  the  paper  surface,  for  they  are 
very  difficult  to  hide. 

To  Render  the  Picture  Transparent* 

Take  a little  raw  linseed  oil,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  rubbed  surface  of  the  picture  so  as 
to  cover  it,  and  leave  to  soak  for  a few 
hours,  or  all  night.  When  this  is  done, 
pour  the  oil  back  into  the  bottle,  wipe  The 
photograph  with  a piece  of  clean  rag,  and 
it  is  ready  for  the  colouring. 

To  Paint  Crystoleum  Pictures* 

The  process  is  the  same  as  painting  an 
ordinary  photograph  (not  a transparency), 
transparent  and  opaque  colours  being  used, 
but  the  method  is  reversed,  that  is,  the  last 
colours  put  on  a photograph  would  be  the 
first  put  on  crystoleum  work  — for  this 
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reason,  an  ordinary  picture  is  looked  at  on 
the  painted  side,  a glass  picture  the  oppo- 
site way.  Consequently,  the  high  lights 
must  be  put  on  first,  the  middle  tint  next, 
and  the  general  background  last.  If  it  is 
a figure  picture,  we  should  paint  in  the  eyes 
first,  eyebrows  next,  then  the  lips  and  colour 
in  cheeks,  and  last  the  general  flesh  colour 
of  the  face  and  neck.  With  regard  to  the 
dress,  if  there  should  be  any  ornaments, 
such  as  a brooch,  flowers,  or  ribbons,  they 
should  be  painted  in  first,  to  make  sure  of 
them  showing  up  well  on  the  dress.  Next, 
the  high  lights,  and  then  the  general  ground 
colour  of  the  dress. 

If  a second  glass  is  used,  it  must  be  with 
an  idea  of  its  use,  or  else  it  will  be  thrown 
away.  Suppose  the  picture  is  of  a lady 
leaning  against  a stile,  with  a rural  back- 
ground ; the  lady,  stile,  and  foreground 
should  be  coloured  on  the  front  glass,  and 
the  sky  and  distance  ofn  the  back  glass.  This 
gives  depth  to  the  picture,  and  causes  the 
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figure  to  stand  out  from  the  background  in 
a very  pleasing  manner. 

All  pictures  do  not  lend  themselves 
advantageously  to  this  mode  of  treatment, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  seen  in  their  full 
beauty,  considerable  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  choice  of  a subject.  Pictures 
in  which  figures  occupy  the  foreground 
stand  pre-eminent  for  this  kind  of  work. 
All  skies  should  be  painted  in  with  opaque 
colours  (of  course,  we  except  transparen- 
cies). It  will  be  found  that  oil  colours  take 
longer  to  dry  on  glass,  as  there  are  no 
absorbent  properties  in  it ; but  a few  days 
are  quite  sufficient  for  the  most  obstinate 
colours,. 

We  feel  that  our  task  has  now  drawn  to 
a close,  but  we  cannot  leave  the  subject 
without  a few 

Final  Words* 

Be  scrupulously  clean  in  the  use  of  colours, 
brushes,  and  turpentine.  Wash  the  brushes 
in  turpentine,  and  wipe  them  dry  on  a piece 
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of  rag  before  they  are  put  away.  Do  not 
put  one  colour  on  the  top  of  another  until 
the  first  one  is  set. 

If  this  is  done,  and  the  above  directions 
followed,  they  will  be  found  clear,  concise, 
and  practical,  and  will  place  the  feet  of  the 
amateur  on  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  that 
will  lead  to  undoubted  success.  We  have 
not  denied  that  the  operator  will  find  diffi- 
culties, but  we  have  not  exaggerated  them, 
for  we  fully  believe  a careful  perusal  of  the 
pages  of  this  little  book  will  smooth  a 
stony  path,  and  remove  many  a stumbling 
block  over  which  the  inexperienced  would 
assuredly  fall. 

The  first  picture  may  not  be  so  good 
as  the  second,  but  a little  patience  and 
practice,  and  attention  to  the  foregoing 
directions,  will  introduce  the  student  to 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  entrancing 
pursuits  associated  with  the  universal  art 
of  photography. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PERFECT  DEVELOPERS 


FOR 

Lantern  Plates 

ARE  THE 

“WALLSGROVE” 


FIVE  ORDINARY  VARIETIES. 

In  packets,  2d,  each,  or  eight  in  one  box,  1 /- 
In  glass  tubes,  3d.  and  6d.  each. 
Making  respectively  6,  48£,  8,  and  20  ounces  of  solution. 


TWO  LEADING  FEATURES. 

I. 

CONVENIENT 
TO  THE 
WORKER. 

The  packing  is  such  that  they  will  keep 
indefinitely,  merely  requiring  the  addition 
of  water  to  be  ready  for  use,  and  when  in 
solution  will  keep  for  a long  time. 

II. 

SOUND  IN 
USE. 

The  proportions  of  active  ingredients 
have  been  adjusted  after  careful  experi- 
ment, so  as  to  give  every  satisfaction  with 
any  brand  of  plate. 

“WALLSGROVE”  ALKALINE  FIXING  BATHS. 

4d.  per  carton  of  four  packets. 

FOR  CLEAN  NEGATIVES  AND  SLIDES. 

Sound  in  theory  and  practice.  Supported  by  eminent  photo- 
graphic authorities. 


Of  all  Dealers  In  Photographic  Materials,  and  W.  TYLAR,  41,  High 
Street,  Aston,  Birmingham ; or  HANDS  & Co.,  Bletchley. 
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TYLAR’S 
STRAND 
MAGAZINE 
CAMERA 

is  a reliable  quarter- 
plate  camera,  taking 
six  plates. 

The  lens  is  an 
achromatic  menis- 
cus, and  will  be 
found  of  good  cover- 
ing power. 

The  shutter  is  of 
the  Everset  type, 
and  with  it  time  or 
instantaneous  ex 
posures  can  be  given.  The  plate  changing  gear  is  of  a 
reliable  type.  It  is  covered  in  waterproof  Keratol  leather, 
either  in  black,  olive  green,  or  marone,  as  desired. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a masterpiece  at  the  price. 

10/6. 


THE  G.N.U.  GUINEA  HAND  CAMERA 

is  one  of  the  best  cameras  ever  put  on  the  market  at  a 
popular  price.  Each  camera  takes  twelve  quarter-plates, 
has  best  brilliant  finders,  two  spirit  levels,  and  all  improve- 
ments up  to  date. 

This  camera  is  figured  on  page  6 of  Tylar’s  Catalogue,  copies 
of  which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  for  i /-  from 

W.  TYLAR,  41,  HIGH  STREET,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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TYLAR’S 

Lantern  Slide  Binders.! 

Stick  to  the  glass  at  once,  and  don’t  spring 
up  in  drying.  Made  in  linen  or  paper. 

1/-  per  box.  Post  free,  1/1. 

LANTERN  MATS  (forty  shapes). 

All  shapes,  1/-  per  100,  hand  cut. 

Lantern  Slide  Storing  Boxes  of  all  kinds. 

TRACING  FILMS,  for  producing  diagrams 

for  the  lantern.  Can  be  written  on  with  a pen  dipped 
in  Indian  ink.  The  easiest  method  by  which  drawings 
or  woodcuts  can  be  copied  for  the  lantern.  Box  and 
all  necessaries  1/6,  post  free  1/7. 

TYLAR’S  CATALOGUE 

is  full  of  time  savers  to  anyone  who  practises  photo- 
graphy. 360  pages.  600  wood-cuts.  Post  free,  1/- 

W.  TYLAR,  41,  HIGH  STREET,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Op  of  all  Dealers. 
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Talar's  IReflectmg  Ibanb 
Xanternescope. 

Enables  you  to  utilise  your 
lantern  slides  for  parlour  pas- 
time without  the  bother  of  light- 
ing up  your  lantern.  These 
instruments  give  an  amount  of 
relief  and  stereoscopic  effect  that 
surprises  all  users,  and  affords 
a pleasant  means  of  amusing 
young  and  old. 


Stnole  Best  Stanb 

Xanternescope. 

The  stand  lanternescope  enables  several 
slides  to  be  passed  through  in  panoramic 
fashion.  It  is  an  instrument  that  will  be  an 
ornament  to  any  drawing-room,  being  made 
of  polished  mahogany,  with  nickel-plated 
fittings.  It  is  used  by  placing  a lamp  at  the 
back  of  the  instrument. 


Binocular  IReflectino 
Ibanb  Xanternescope. 


17/6  each. 

Enables  both  eyes  to  be  used 
at  once  in  viewing  the  slides,  and 
the  lenses  are  arranged  so  as  to  be 
adjustable  to  different  widths  of 
eyes.  The  hand  lanternescopes 
have  leather  bellows,  nickel- 
plated  fittings,  and  mahogany 
bodies. 


Of  all  dealers,  or  direct  from 

W.  TYLAR,  41,  HICH  STREET,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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TYLAR’S 

“ Dreadnought tf  Generator 

PRODUCES 

THE  INTENSELY  BRILLIANT 
ACETYLENE  LIGHT 
WITH  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY. 

The  mechanism  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  while 
the  results  are  certain.  It  is  the  small- 
est generator  for  producing  a large 
supply  of  gas  yet  invented.  Its  capacity 
is  over  one  pound  of  calcium  carbide, 
and  yet  the  height  of  the  generator  is 
only  i3$in.,  and  its  diameter  at  base  is 
7|in.,  and  at  top  5$in.,  while  its  weight 
is  6 lbs. 

It  can  be  charged  and  left  ior  a 
week  if  need  be. 

It  can  be  turned  on  and  off  like 
ordinary  gas. 

There  is  no  danger  of  an  overmake 
of  gas;  its  action  being  absolutely  auto- 
matic. 

It  is  useful  for  scientific  use  or  for 
household  purposes. 

The  Lanternist  can  get  two  hours’  brilliant  light  with  a double 
jet  supplied,  giving  a clear  9ft.  picture  ; less  trouble  than  oil,  a better 
light,  and  none  of  the  smoke  and  smell. 

For  Household  Purposes,  such  as  a reading  lamp,  a light  of 
fifteen-candle  power  can  be  obtained  for  eight  hours  with  the  small 
size  generator  here  quoted. 

PRICE. 

One  “ Dreadnought  ” Generator,  complete  with 
carbide  holder  and  gas  bell,  a supply  of  carbide,  rubber 
tube,  peg  and  tray,  with  a double  jet  and  reflector, 

pliers,  extra  burners,  etc £2  2 O 

Extras. 

Table  Standards,  fitted  with  a fifteen-candle  power 
burner  for  reading  purposes,  giving  eight  hours’  light 
with  above  10  6 

W.  TYLAR,  41,  HIGH  STREET,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Or  of  all  Dealers. 
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Tylar’s  Lantern  Slide  Camera. 


For  those  who  wish  to  make  lantern  slides  from  larger  plates  this 
apparatus  is  indispensable.  It  is  thoroughly  well  made  in  mahogany,  23 
folds  up  when  not  in  use,  and  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  has 
adjustable  runners  to  hold  the  negatives,  so  that  several  sizes  can  be  2> 
used  in  the  one  camera,  and  reduced  either  in  their  entirety  or  par- 
tially. It  is  the  most  thoroughly  useful  pattern  for  its  purpose  that 
one  can  well  imagine. 


Size. 

Without 

Lens. 

With  Single 
Lens. 

With  Rapid 
Rectilinear 
Lens. 

\ plate  and  under 

2 7/6 

b2/6 

48/6 

X 

X 5’  M 

40/- 

45/- 

60/- 

10  by  8 ,, 

50/- 

55/- 

70/- 

FIXED  FOCUS  REDUCING  CAMERAS. 

Enable  you  to  put  a negative  in  at  one  end  and  a lantern  plate  in 
the  other,  and  secure  a reduction  of  the  picture  needed  on  the  lantern 
plates  by  simply  exposing  the  negative  end  to  the  light. 

For  J-plate.  5 by  4.  |-plate.  ^-plate.  10  by  8. 

12/-  14/6  14/6  1 7/6  21/-  etc. 

For  other  useful  lantern  requisites  see  TYLAR’S  CATALOGUE, 
pages  245  to  292.  Copies  post  free  1/-,  from 

m.  Cyiar,  41,  high  Street,  Aston.  Birmingham. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL 

Lantern  Slide  Printing  Frame. 


Any  portion  of  a negative,  even  up  to  an  extreme  corner,  can 
be  at  once  brought  under  the  lantern  plate,  upon  which  the  view 
is  to  be  printed.  There  is  no  hanging  over  of  the  negative,  hence 
a source  of  breakage  is  at  once  obviated.  There  are  no  springs 
pressing  on  the  glass  to  break  the  negative.  It  is  accurately  and 
scientifically  arranged,  easily  manipulated,  and  strongly  made.  It 
is  well  made  in  solid  mahogany. 

Price  51- 


Read  “PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A NUTSHELL.” — By  “The 
Kernel.”  58,000  copies  sold.  It  is  a book  of  ready  reference  in 
all  photographic  troubles,  and  one  that  can  be  relied  upon,  as 
everything  in  its  pages  has  been  tested  by  the  author, 

Price  1/- 
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DATE 

LANTERNS. 

Prices  Complete  from 
21/  " upwards. 
Suitable  for  the 
House,  the  Study, 
or  the  Lecture 
Hall. 


The  one  figured 
will  be  found  of  good 
valu3  in  every  way. 

It  has  a strongly 
made  well  japanned 
sheet  metal  body, 
with  side  and  back 
doors  hinged.  It  has 
a brass  lacquered 
sliding  front  lens  holder  for  coarse  adjustment,  and  a pinion  lens  for 
fine  adjustment.  It  is  fitted  with  a 4m.  selected  double  Condenser 
mounted  in  brass  cell,  and  a superior  achromatic  combination  pro- 
jecting front  lens.  For  carrying  purposes,  a strong  yet  light  case  is 
provided. 

PRICE,  if  fitted  with  3 wick  lamp £1  5 O 

„ „ 4 „ ...  ...  ...  £16  6 

„ ,,  Incandescent  Gas  £1  10  6 

Or  with  Acetylene  Generator  complete  for  use  as  an  Acetylene 
Lantern £3  2 6 

When  you  wish  to  decide  on  a lantern,  tell  Tylar  what  you 
desire  to  spend,  and  he  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

W.  TYLAR,  41,  HIGH  STREET,  ASTON,  BIRMINGHAM, 

Op  of  all  Dealers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRACTICAL 

PHOTO- 

MICROGRAPHY. 


ANDREW  PRINGLE,  F.R.P.S. 


Price 


3/io 


Post  free. 


IL1FFE  & SONS  LIMITED, 

3,  St.  Bride  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ADVERTISEMFNTS. 
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’THE’  LARGEST  J| 
FEST’ ILLUSTRATED 

AND  ’ MOST  ’ INFLUENTIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWSPAPER 
IN  ' THE  ' WORLD 


By  its  articles  and pictures 
it  appeals  to  every  amateur 
and professional  photographer 


GREATLY  r£HLARGED  ’O 
IMPRGVEDWITH  *1903 
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Dallmeyer’s 

Portrait 

Lenses. 


These  Celebrated  Lenses  have  now  been  before  the 
Photographic  Public  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
are  to-day  considered  to  be 

Indispensable  Adjuncts 

to  any 

Properly  Appointed  Studio. 


Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  are  always  willing 
to  advise  Photographers  on  the  choice  of  lenses,  if  full 
particulars  of  size  of  studios,  class  of  work,  etc.,  are 
furnished. 

Catalogues  Free  on  Application. 


J.  H.  DALLMEYER,  Ltd., 

25,  Newman  Street,  London,  W. 
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Dallmeyer’s 
Lantern  Lenses 
and  Condensers 

are  the  only  ones  which  will  do 
justice  to 

Delicately  Coloured  Slides. 


not  ordinary  portrait 
irge  aperture  and  flat 
' projection  work  only, 
raphy. 

! the  finest  and  most 
and  are  free  from  the 

A pplication. 

I,  Ltd., 

eet,  London,  W. 
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ILFORD  Plates 

for  the  best  Negatives 
in  every  branch  of 
Photographic  Work. 

ILFORD  Papers 

for  admirably  artistic 
Prints  from  Negatives 
of  every  class. 

OF  ALL  DEALERS. 

Full  Price  Lists  post  free  from  the 
Sole  Makers  g 

ILFORD,  Limited,  ILFORD,  LONDON,  E 


